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CITY OF KEENE. 

A JOINT RESOLUTION RELATING TO DEDICATION OF 

LIBRARY BUILDING. 

Resolved by the City Councils of the City of Keene, 
as follows: 

That the joint standing committee on printing be 
and hereby are authorized to cause a sufficient number 
of pamphlets to be printed which shall contain the 
report of the proceedings of the dedication of the 
Thayer library building, on February 28, 1899, and, 
also, that a sufficient number be bound in suitable 
material for preservation and library exchange. 

Samuel Patrick, 

President Common Council. 

George H. Eames. 

Mayor. 

A true copy. — Attest: 
Frank H. Whitcomb, 

City Clerk. 



BOARD OF TRUSTEES* 



Alfred T. Batchelder. Mrs. Wm. H. Elliot. 
Horatio Colony. Mrs. Wm. H. Prentiss. 

Herbert K. Faulkner. Miss Florence M. Spalter. 

Permanent trustees appointed by E. C. Thayer. 

William P. Chamberlain, Term expires in 1902. 

Mrs. Maria R. Osborne, Term expires in 1902. 

Charlp:s H. Hersey, Term expires in 1901. 

Miss Kate L. Telden Term expires in 1901. 

OcTAVius Applegate, Jr., Term expires in 1900. 

Miss Mary B. Dinsmoor, Term expires in 1900. 

Elected by the city councils, two members every 
year for a term of three years. 



PROGRAMME OF THE 



:»:4:iir^«»ciac 



COMMBNCING AT 2 O'CLOCK P. M. 

PRAYER, Rev, C. B. Elder. 

OYcrtuTt, ** Orpheus," OfHenbmch, 

PRESENTATION OF THE BUILDING, 

Hon, Rodney Wallace, in behalf of the late Mr. Edward C. Tbayer. 

ACCEPTANCE, . Hon. G. H. Eatnes, Mayor of the City of Keene. 

** Valae de Concert," Herbert. 

ADDRESS, . . . . G. Stanley Hall, President Clark University. 

string Quintette, **Bnti* Acte Oarotte," OiUet. 

REMARKS, 

Hon. A. T. Batcbelder, Rev. O. Applegate, Jr., and others. 

** Songa of AU Nations," Itzel. 

BBBDLB'S ORCHBSTRA. 



The Dedication. 
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The dedicatory exercises which opened at two 
o'clock, were attended by a large number of Keene 
citizens and guests from Boston, Worcester and other 
Massachusetts towns where Mr. Thayer was well 
known, and where a most fitting and appropriate 
memorial of the fulfillment, in every particular, of Mr. 
Thayer's desires and wishes, the formal presentation of 
his magnificent gift to the city, and the acceptance of 
the same with all the attending duties and responsibil- 
ities, by the municipal officers of the city of Keene. 

The additional gift of the generous sum of $5,000 
from Mrs. Thayer and Miss Chapin as a fund of 
^rhich the income is to be used for the purchase of 
boobs, was not only a most liberal donation, but it 
stands as another evidence of the spirit and manner 
in which Mr. Thayer had planned his gift, every de- 
tail of which he had thoughtfiilly considered and 
talked over with his wife and family. As one who 
was very near to him has said, no part of his life- 
^vork ever afforded him so much apparent pleasure 
and satisfaction as did this project, especially after it 
had been made public and he had received so many 
letters and words of the warmest gratitude and con- 
gratulation from his friends and fellow citizens. That 
his family and the friends, whose counsel and advice 
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he sought, had become thoroughly imbued with his 
spirit, has been evidenced by the painstaking care and 
fidelity with which his wishes have been carried out; 
and this added gift for the purchase of books serves 
to extend and broaden the library's field of usefulness. 

The large attendance at the dedicatory exercises 
evidenced the interest of our citizens. The building 
was filled with people, up stairs and down, and the ex- 
ercises were listened to with appreciation and interest. 

On a raised platform in the hall sat His Honor 
Mayor Eames, the members of the city government 
and department officials, and the speakers of the day. 
Soon after two o'clock the mayor called the assemblage 
to order. Prayer was then offered by Rev. C. B. 
Elder, after which Hon. Rodney Wallace of Fitchburg 
presented the property and the gift of Mrs. Thayer 
and Miss Chapin to the city. 

The exercises were interspersed with musical selec- 
tions by Beedle's orchestra, and were closed by Mayor 
Eames, who read a letter of regret from Rev. Wm. O. 
White of Brookline, and referred to several others 
that he had. He also expressed the thanks of our 
citizens to Mr. Wallace, Mr. Batchelder, Mr. White 
and others, who had so faithfully carried out Mr. 
Thayer's desires. He spoke of the enforced absence of 
some of the old library trustees, and announced the 
six new trustees now to be added to the board, on 
behalf of the Thayer estate, as follows: Hon. A. T. 
Batchelder, Hon. Horatio Colony, Dr. H. K. Faulkner, 
Mrs. Wm. H. Elliot, Mrs. Wm. H. Prentiss, Miss 
Florence M. Spalter. 



The Following Letters of Regret Were RecetvecL 



Samuel S. Green regrets that he must decline the polite invita- 
tion to be present at the dedication of the Thayer Library and 
Art Building. 

Worcester, Massachusetts, 
Free Public Library, 

February 25, 1899. 



Worcester, Feb*y 25, 1899. 
Hon. Rodney Wallace. 

My Dear Sir: — I desire to acknowledge, with thanks, a very 
kind invitation to attend the Dedicatory Exercises of the Thayer 
Library and Art Building on Tuesday, 28th, inst. ; and I regret, 
exceedingly, that other engagements for that day make acceptance 
impossible. 

I am with highest regard, 

Yours very truly, 

Thomas H. Gage. 



Brookline, Massachusetts, February 25th, 1899. 
The Hon. George H. Bames, 

Mayor of Keene. 
My Dear Sir: — I regret that it will not be in the power of 
Mrs. White and myself to be present on Tuesday, upon an occa- 
sion of such deep interest to the people of Keene. 

Even more, do I regret with you all, that you cannot have the 
living presence of the benefactor, whom to know was to love, and 
whose memory is a priceless possession to his many friends. 

Thanking you for the invitation, and with sincere regard, I am, 

Very truly yours, 

William 0. White. 



Presentation by Hon* Rodney Wallace* 



Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen of the City Councils : 

On the thirty-first of May last, this building was 
presented to the city of Keene by the late Edward C. 
Thayer. Plans were then prepared for completely re- 
modelling the building, and famishing the same with 
the intent that it should be used as a library, free 
reading rooms, and for the reception of works of art. 

On the fourth of July, in the midst of this work, 
Mr. Thayer was taken away, but the work did not 
stop. Under the direction of those near to him (Mrs. 
Thayer and his niece. Miss Chapin),.the plans have 
been carried out in every particular. 

Today we are here to dedicate this building as a 
memorial to the donor, whose last works and thoughts 
were for the people of his own beautiful city. I have 
known him well ; I have known of his love for the 
people of this, his own home; we were for many 
years associated together on important questions; 
he was my friend. 

Standing here, as the representative of my depart- 
ed friend, and in behalf of Mrs. Thayer and Miss 
Chapin, I now present to you the deed of this prop- 
erty and the keys of the building. As a home for the 
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books of your library, your reading rooms and your 
works of art, may it take its place under the man- 
agement of the trustees, with your schools, and prove 
a great benefit and blessing to your people. 

Also it is with the greatest pleasure that I now 
present to you the sum of five thousand dollars 
($5,000), as a gift from Mrs. Thayer and Miss 
Chapin, the income of which is to be used for the 
purchase of books for the library under the direction 
of the trustees. 



Acceptance by Mayor Eames« 



In accepting the gift in behalf of the city, Mayor 
Barnes said: 
''Mr, Wallace: 

This beautiful and complete library property, and 
the fund accompanying it for the annual purchase of 
books, I most gratefiilly accept in behalf of the city 
of Keene. 

We rejoice in such a splendid and usefiil addition 
to Keene's public advantages, but with the joy we 
experience from having these material things, comes 
also a feeling of deep sorrow and regret that the 
generous donor was not permitted to see the com- 
pletion of what to him was a work of love. 

We remember how glad our citizens were in the 
early part of last summer, when it was known that 
Mr. Thayer had made this most liberal offer; and 
those with whom he conferred were deeply impressed 
with his earnestness in this matter, his only desire 
seeming to be to educate and improve the masses by 
giving them the benefits of such a building as he 
designed this to be, — open to everyone, given out- 
right to the city, with only such restrictions as were 
necessary to insure its permanent use as a library; 
and then we remember even more vividly the sad 
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intelligence that came to us only a few weeks later, 
that Mr. Thayer had been removed froni our midst 
by death. The whole community felt its loss; we 
had all learned to love, honor and respect him from 
his long residence in this city of his adoption. We 
knew his sterling character, and his zeal for every- 
thing pertaining to the welfare of all with whom he 
■was brought in contact. 

But this w^ork, commenced by him. became all 
the more sacred to his family, and has been carried 
along by thein, and completed in its minutest detail, 
in exact accord with what they thought would have 
been his wishes, and to his gift Mrs. Thayer and Miss 
Chapin have added this sum of money. We know 
and appreciate the spirit in which this property is 
given, and we assure the donors that we accept it 
iu the same spirit. We believe that with a permanent 
home for our library, with ample room for reading 
and reference purposes, as we have here, and every- 
thing so attractive, that it is a long step forward in 
educating and improving our young people, and 
elevating the tone of society in general. 

The location, we realize, is ideal; a large plot of 
land, graded to perfection, accessible by streets on 
two sides, near our high school building, just far 
enough from the Square to avoid tumult and con- 
fiision, the building planned and furnished in the most 
approved methods, giving us one of the most beauti- 
ful, convenient and durable libraries in the state, a 
monument to the generosity and public spirit of our 
lamented citizen, the late Edward C. Thayer. 
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And now, my dear friend, how shall we best show 
our gratitude to our benefactors. We say again, we 
thank them most sincerely, but words will not suffice. 
We must dedicate this building to the work Mr. and 
Mrs. Thayer and Miss Chapin wish it to be used for, 
— dedicate it not alone to the letter, but to the spirit 
of that work ; and may every city government and 
every board of trustees work harmoniously for the 
greatest good to all classes, the high and the low, 
the rich and the poor alike, and then we may rest 
assured the givers of this beautifiil building will have 
had their reward.*' 



Address by President Hall. 



An occasion like this is unique and has an inspira- 
tion all its own. I count it a peculiar privilege to 
be able to join with others in publicly congratulating 
this community upon an institution at once so beauti- 
ful and commodious as that which we dedicate to- 
day to its noble uses. The consecration of personal 
wealth to public culture that it illustrates, is one of 
the most precious lessons of virtue in a democracy. 
From their new home, may the best lessons of the 
best books lift life and thought, public spirit and 
piety, here to ever higher levels. May the contents of 
the Keene library, happily both public and free, and 
all the lines of its service grow apace during the com- 
ing years. May it ever be held a sacred civic trust, 
may its generous support be not so much an annual 
duty as an annual joy to every voter, and may it 
forever have a warm place in the heart of every 
inhabitant of this fortunate and thrice beautiful city. 

It appears from the records and reports kindly 
looked up by the city clerk, that the town library 
had its origin in the minds of a few leading citizens, 
who agreed to raise a thousand dollars in shares of 
five dollars each. Dr. Thayer procured the promise of 
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nine hundred dollars when Mr. George A. Wheelock 
obtained the other hundred, which was the hardest 
part of the canvass, and Daniel Watson collected the 
funds. Most of the purchasing was done by Mr. 
Wheelock, who says that the library did not purchase 
at first many new novels, which had made so success- 
ful the circulating library, composed entirely of ftction, 
conducted by George Sturtevant. After eliminating 
government reports and other less valuable matter, 
this committee presented about 2,644 volumes as a 
library to the city. Small as it was, there was great 
discrimination, and a sagacious Boston bookseller said 
that no library ordered better books than that of 
Keene, so that quality from the first has taken 
precedence of quantity. 

In the city ordinances of 1874, the Keene Library 
Association voted "that it is expedient to surrender 
to the city of Keene the shares and all other public 
property belonging to the Keene Public Library As- 
sociation, whenever the city shall decide to accept the 
same, and keep the library in suitable apartments, in 
good condition for the use of the inhabitants of the 
city under suitable regulations;'' and that the city 
accepted the surrender of this property substantially 
on these conditions: viz., *'that it will maintain the 
library in some, suitable place, and appropriate a 
sum not less than three hundred dollars per annum 
for the first five years, and thereafter, the sum not 
less than five hundred per annum, until the library 
shall have an income of one thousand dollars per 
year derived from other sources, to keep the books 
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in proper condition and add to the supply." The sum 
of five hundred dollars was appropriated April 1, 
1875, and a joint committee on the public library was 
authorized to complete the purchase of books recom- 
mended by the select committee. 

Rooms in Colony's block were hired for one year. 
The city committee consisted of William P. Wheeler, 
George A. Wheelock, Frederick S. Stratton, Rev. 
William O. White, and Horatio Colony. There was 
also a standing committee of three to look after the 
library, when it was established, consisting of Alder- 
man Hatch and Councilmen Chamberlain and Hutch- 
ins. The rooms in the Colony block were opened 
July 10, 1875, with Mr. Cyrus Piper as librarian. 
Thence it was moved to Warren's block, Mr. Eli 
Brooks succeeding as librarian, until his death. 
Meanwhile six trustees were appointed in place of the 
standing committee, and three were selected there- 
from as a book committee. From that time until 
1895, Mrs. Converse had charge of the library and 
aided in its removal to its quarters under the city 
hall. Honorable mention should be made of her 
favorable and competent services. At her resignation. 
Miss Sheldon, who had proved an eflScient assistant, 
was appointed to fill her place ; and Miss Florence G. 
Russell was made assistant. The first general delivery 
of books was on July 10, 1875, and during that 
year 577 volumes were added, making the whole 
number 3,221, with the enormous circulation, if cor- 
rectly reported to me by the city clerk, of 26,650 
volumes for that year. In these small beginnings was 
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laid the foundation of a strong and permanent insti- 
tution. 

The record of the donor of this building is an 
honorable and distinguished one, of which not only 
the relatives but the citizens of this city and state 
have every reason to be proud. The son of a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, who besides achieving success in 
his profession participated in many of the great enter- 
prises of his time, such as the projection of the Black- 
stone canal, the Worcester and Providence railroad, 
the Massachusetts Constitutional Convention of 1853. 
Edward Carrington Thayer, the only son of his par- 
ents, was bom in Uxbridge, Massachusetts, May 10, 
1830; was educated in the public schools of his 
native town, Leicester academy, the boarding school 
of Daniel Day, at Lanesboro ; and at the early age of 
seventeen entered as clerk the office of Welcome 
Famum, a woolen manufacturer of Waterford, and 
remained there five years. Returning to his Uxbridge 
home on account of his father's ill health, and 
remaining there some years engaged in various enter- 
prises, he began the career in which he achieved his 
greatest success in 1871, by leasing the Ashuelot 
woolen mill, which he purchased two years later, 
soon buying out his associates. The capacity of these 
mills was increased under his able management to an 
output of 40,000 yards of overcoatings and cloakings 
per month, and employment was furnished to 350 
people. Mr. Thayer was always solicitous of the 
interests of his employees, a benefactor to the 
unfortunate, and always striving to make himself 
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helpful. In 1873 Mr. Thayer married Julia Beatrice, 
daughter of David and Fannie Capron Ball, who still 
survives him ; but who is to our great regret today 
in the South for her health, and therefore unable to 
be present. In this city Mr. Thayer has borne a full 
share in the administration of local aflfairs, and has 
always been on the side of order and progress. He 
was a member of the city council in 1876-77 ; on the 
board of aldermen in 1877-78; for a long time 
director and vice-president of the Cheshire railroad, 
enhancing greatly its value, until it was consolidated 
with the Fitchburg* road in 1890, after which he be- 
came a director and large stockholder in the latter 
road. He has been interested also in the Norwich & 
Worcester and other New England lines, especially 
the Providence & Worcester, and the Providence, 
Concord & Montreal railroads. He was made direc- 
tor of the Winchester National bank in 1873, and was 
its president from 1876 to his death. He was director 
of the Citizens' National bank of Keene, and a large 
stockholder in the Washburn & Moen Wire Works 
of Worcester, the Berkshire Cotton Manufactory of 
Adams, Massachusetts, and other institutions. On 
July 6, 1898, the Sentinel, after stating the above 
facts concerning Mr. Thayer, adds that "as a busi- 
ness man he possessed the faculty of gaining wealth 
by strictly honorable and straightforward business 
methods, in fair and open fields of enterprise, and 
was doubtless at the time of his death one of the 
wealthiest men in New Hampshire.'* He managed 
with fidelity and remarkable success the large estate 
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of his brother-in-law, the late Judge Henry Chapin of 
Worcester, and was a trustee of the estate of the late 
Ephraim Murdock of Winchendon, with Hon. Rodney 
Wallace of Fitchburg. The building of the Murdock 
school was done largely under Mr. Thayer's direction, 
every detail being perfectly worked out and an excel- 
lent system of management established. 

Although a Unitarian in his religious belief, his 
contributions to the local Young Men's Christian 
Association amounted to no less than $6,000. To 
the town of Uxbridge he gave a library building, in 
memory of his father and mother, together with a 
fund for the purchase of books. To the city of 
Worcester he presented a large, commodious and 
completely equipped home for nurses, which was 
dedicated June 15th last, and is one of the very best 
institutions of its kind in the country. 

This noble, commodious and beautifally located 
building, with reading rooms and art room, museum 
and lecture room, is presented to this city with the 
sole condition of maintaining it in good condition, 
and for the purpose for which it was intended. The 
gift came, I learn, as an entire surprise to every 
citizen, and from this circumstance its timeliness and 
wisdom were no doubt all the more appreciated. 

Such a life and record is a benediction not only to 
the rising generation, but to all the members of any 
community. He has indeed built his monument in 
the hearts of this people. His name will pass down 
to future generations as a synonym of generosity 
and benevolence, a benevolence wise, distinguished and 
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bountiful, and so well designed to furnish continual 
happiness and comfort for the many people who will 
partake of the benefits he has established, with 
feelings of deep gratitude and pleasing remem- 
brance. 

A quiet and even retiring man, as I remember him 
from a very slight personal acquaintance, with a keen 
and penetrating intelligence, firm purpose, indomitable 
perseverance, a high sense of honor with a well 
developed but thoroughly enlightened old New Eng- 
land conscience, profoundly impressed with a sense of 
the increased obligation which great wealth entails, 
and a lofty conception of the citizen's duty to the 
public, with an unostentatious gentlemanly bearing 
and a refined mind, the donor of this library may 
well be held up in all these respects as a model for 
young men to emulate. 

All those activities which we group under the 
general term, business, which is the chief character- 
istic of the modern industrial as distinguished from 
the ancient civilization, has a unique disciplinary and 
educational power, which his life well illustrates. 
Business is a great machine, the progress, decline 
and laws of which, in general, economists strive in 
vain to comprehend and formulate, and which ad- 
ministrators seek in vain to control ; but its activities 
absorb more and more of the very best talent of this 
country; it more and more controls legislation; its 
methods and ideals permeate and transform art, 
education and religion; the legal profession is its 
servant and it provides the sinews for everything else. 
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At its best, business is the greatest and strongest 
educational influence in the world today, and it is 
refreshing to contemplate in a fortune like Mr. 
Thayer's, how, despite the sneers of the pessimists, 
its highest rewards are for those who really best 
deserve them; and in a character like his to note the 
best product of business, considered as a man-making 
educational institution. 

But as a stranger within your gates, I must not 
forget that I am speaking to those who knew him 
far better than I, and therefore turn to consider 
briefly some of the suggestions of the hour pertaining 
to the fanction and use of libraries. 

There are now nearly 5,500 public libraries in this 
country, not a few of which, like the gift of Rodney 
Wallace to Fitchburg, Jonas Clark to Hubbardstoi, 
and Mrs. Felton to Brookfield, and many others, are 
due to the public spirit of. private citizens. The 
volume of printed matter today is appalling, a iill 
collection of books on Aristotle alone would contiin 
twelve to fifteen thousand works. Plato, Daite, 
Shakespeare and others, are centres of a literature, 
perhaps no less voluminous. Crime has a literature 
of 10,000 titles. Clark University was lately offered 
a collection of over 60,000 doctorate theses. The 
mere catalogue of the United States government pub- 
lications contain over 1,200 quarto pages. The index 
catalogue of the Surgeon GeneraPs library of seven- 
teen volumes has some 16,000 double column pages. 
The new catalogue of the British Museum will be 
over 2,000 volumes. 
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In all this dark rising flood of printers' ink, our 
only art of safety is to be sought in turning reso- 
lutely away from numbers and quantity, to quality. 
There is a scale of literary values from the lowest 
and most ephemeral up to those whose fame is not 
bounded by race or language, but are classic by the 
suffrages of the world of letters, science or arts. 
Highest of all are the great immortal books which 
speak to all men without distinction of age, race or 
culture, and stir the deepest things in human nature 
as such. I am no enemy of light reading; there is 
many a cheap novel that rests the nerves, and I am 
a foe to forcing an interest in set courses of reading, 
■While I will never compel myself to read a line in a 
book in which my interest has waned, for the sake of 
reading it through or because somebody has advised 
it, I do believe that to suggest now and then a few 
choice books is one of the highest and most beneficent 
offices of friendship. Whenever a librarian can induce 
an individual to read a book or an article a little 
higher on the scale of values than he or she would 
otherwise have done, that librarian has made a con- 
tribution to the culture of the town, has substituted 
a larger in place of a smaller interest, and has won 
victory in the battle of many books. Do you per- 
sonally or does this town read better books this year 
than last is a far more important question than 
whether you read more. This makes the office of 
librarian so important. He or she should not be a 
person of whims, fads or specialty, but a minister of 
light, whether for idler or expert. He should be the 
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active, helpful friend of every teacher. Old and young 
should consult him like a good father, confessor or 
physician upon their inmost tastes and question- 
ings, and should be met with sympathy and also 
with a spirit of professional confidence. 

Perhaps the very first standard of a large library, 
at least next to size, which measures its value, is the 
nature of the catalogue which the public uses. The 
day of the printed, bound catalogue is passing, and 
that of the card system is superseding it at every 
point. Not only every book but every topic which 
does not appear in some easily accessible way here is 
practically lost. Defective methods of cataloguing 
might almost be said to destroy every book and 
article not thus readily accessible. Many of our large 
libraries today have no inconsiderable fraction of their 
contents practically annihilated, so far as public use 
is concerned, by neglect, carelessness, old-fashioned and 
inadequate methods, or want of appreciation of the 
fact that some small per cent, of the cost of every 
book should be promptly expended in making cards 
which represent all that is important in its contents. 
This finding department should be represented if pos- 
sible, by cards of uniform size, suflSiciently thick to be 
readily run through with small risk of turning two 
at a time, sufficiently large to have entered on them 
in a clear hand or in type what it is essential to 
know; and what is perhaps still more important, 
the entire catalogue should be in one alphabet, so 
that if the finder knows either the author, the title 
of the book, or the several subjects it may treat, he 
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will find them all in this one alphabet. This, of course, 
necessitates duplication of cards, for each book must 
be entered under both author and subject, while some 
single books require many cards. There should also 
be a careful system of cross references. Again the 
system of classification should not be too complex, 
and above all, not too theoretical and abstruse, so 
that the average visitor can readily use it. The cards 
in this public or readers' catalogue should be so 
placed in cases to be as accessible, if not more so, 
than anything else in the library. They should be in 
drawers that are small and do not contain too many 
cards each, so that the users shall not interfere with 
each other, and the surface of the front of the drawers 
should be distributed over considerable space. For 
similar reasons, there should not be too many drawers 
in a tier; the cards should be well fastened in the 
drawers by one or perhaps two rods which penetrate 
their base; they should not be too fall, some think 
should have no sides and should be removable, so that 
any student can take out a drawer and sit down 
with it at a table and study or make out a list 
of the titles he requires, and know that by thus 
using the catalogue, he can exhaust the resources of 
the library upon the subject. The public and not the 
librarian or cataloguer should have the first right 
here, and should not only be encouraged but if neces- 
sary, individually 'taught how to use it and to 
acquire the habit of so doing. Such a method enables 
anyone to obtain at once a bibliography on any im- 
portant subject, and the use of such a catalogue is in 
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itself almost a liberal education. No librarian or 
corps of librarians can by any possibility carry such 
information in their minds. This organizes a library 
so far as its public utility is concerned, and lack of 
it means *'the reign of chaos and old night'' among 
the books. The librarian's ideal of his catalogue 
should be, — "by this instrument anybody in the com- 
munity can find anything that we have, and, what 
is perhaps quite as important, can, also, readily find 
out with no less confidence what we have not." 
This order and system which enables the public to 
draw at once upon all the resources which the library- 
possesses, is an ideal, the complete attainment of 
which in a large library, is, of course, very difficult ; 
but boards of trustees should make it one of their 
prime cares to see to it that people can thus get the 
fiiU benefit of their money. Without this, every 
library, no matter how well organized internally, or 
how well systematized the position of volumes upon 
the shelves may be, is simply a heap of books. 

Another important function of a library that is 
really modem and truly public is the exhibition of 
new books. I know several libraries in this country 
and at least one in Germany, where publishers or 
more often dealers send every few weeks the most 
desirable new books to be exposed for a few days, to 
the inspection and handling of every visitor of the 
library. They are placed on tables provided for the 
purpose with order blanks and prices attached, so 
that individuals can order for themselves or suggest 
that the library purchase any desired works. Although 
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many of these books are somewhat soiled by the 
process, dealers find it on the whole advantageous, 
for if their selections of the books sent are judicious, 
enough are ordered to compensate for the wear and 
tear. For some years, I, myself, profited greatly by 
this method, often finding thus desired books I should 
not have otherwise heard of, and often finding those 
^rhose titles I had seen to be either what I wanted, or 
others whose titles were attractive, and which I 
otherw^ise should have bought, were seen to be un- 
desirable. For scholars and specialists this is partic- 
ularly advantageous, and as many of the books 
published find a large proportion of their sales among 
Ubraries, dealers have been quick to recognize the 
advantage of this method. The new book, because 
of its very newness, has a particular charra and ex- 
cites special attention, and many books are read 
because of their newness, which would have other- 
wise been passed by. Freshness from the press is 
perhaps hardly comparable with freshness in cooking, 
but I know a great reader who says that the new 
smell of printers' ink has a peculiar charm, and a 
stimulus to perusal that he finds it hard to resist. 
But more important than this is the satisfying sense 
of having read or even seen the latest thing out, and 
getting ahead of others in acquaintance with it; and 
in topics of current interest, books like the subjects 
they treat may soon begin to grow stale. Hence I 
think that another test of a good library, particularly 
a large one, is the average time that elapses between 
the day the book comes from the press and the day 
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it is exposed to the reader's eye. This of course, 
holds true of bujring. Some libraries buy little or 
nothing on certain topics unless it is a year or more 
old. Others order late or else are so long collating, 
cataloguing, labeling and otherwise making the book 
available that its interest is dimmed. Even in the 
monthly or quarterly publications, the delay of even 
a few days in cutting, placing, etc., makes a diflference. 
Up-to-dateness, therefore, if I may use such a term, is 
one of the marks of a good library, which should 
strive to get announcements of new books promptly, 
to look over, select and order without delay. I have 
often thought that I would like to know the average 
time it takes a library, after a book appears, to 
place it before its readers, and what provision it 
makes that several may see it in quick succession and 
not be kept too long watting. 

Another important point is the selection of books. 
Everyone knows that there are classes of reading 
which are so bad that ignorance of them is better 
than knowledge, and that there are certain readers 
who would probably be better in health and morals 
if they were safe guarded against their own low 
tastes by not being able to read at all. Some libra- 
ries undertake to exercise a strict moral censorship, 
and I know of one that adjudicates literary and 
historical standards, refusing, for instance, to have 
the popular lectures of Dr. John Lord, because of their 
alleged historical inaccuracies. Wise discrimination is, 
of course, indispensable, but on the other hand the 
public library must be more or less popular and not 
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Jose touch with the community. Recommendation 
slips sfaouM be temptingly accessible to every reader, 
Blthougb the right of ultimate decision should rest 
with the librarian or the board. Of course, every 
scrap dealing with local interests, should be carefully 
gathered in and preserved. The tastes, occupations 
and interests of the local community should be always 
tept in mind and carefully considered. Specialists 
should have due consideration, and not too many 
costly works or too many designed solely for the few 
should consume the available income. The tastes 
and extent of knowledge thus to select is a factor of 
great importance, and many libraries are made more 
or less misfits by the fads, whims, ignorance and bad 
taste of buyers. We naturally turn only to our best 
and wisest friends to recommend books or courses of 
reading, and while every intelligent person in the 
community should be interested in this subject, the 
very highest intelligence of the community should be 
somehow made available in the work of thus arbi- 
.trating or umpiring the battle of books. 

Accessibility is another crucial word in library 
administration. The time was when books were the 
least accessible things in the world. They were 
locked up or literally chained ; seen only under inspec- 
tion with many precautions and rules, very precious, 
because few, large and costly; each collection guarded 
by a Cerberus, and in many large libraries today, tradi- 
tions of this ancient time when books were objects of 
almost superstitious reverence still linger. Everything 
written or printed acquired a certain increased degree 
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of probability, approximating sacredness and infalla- 
bility. The very letters, their paper and parchment 
have been revered. But just in proportion as man 
has advanced upon these bibliolatrous times, books 
have taken their place as merely means to an end, 
and instruments not to be hoarded in a museum but 
to be worn out with the using, and to be replaced 
when they were gone. Some libraries have funds 
which still restrict accessibility. In many places a 
large part of the contents of a library is thus handi- 
capped by being withdrawn from circulation. The 
ideal of accessibility where every book can be gotten 
at on its shelf by everybody, although almost real- 
ized in several libraries that I know, is still for many 
of the larger ones, far from realized, nor would I 
advocate this extreme. The average reader is liable 
to misplace books upon the shelf and thus they are 
lost; stacks are necessary for the economy of room, 
and general accessibility is hardly practicable in most 
places, but where it is, it is a blessed thing. To be 
able to range freely among book shelves, glancing 
here at titles, taking down and opening books, 
thumbing through others, dipping in to read here and 
there, and flitting on to other books, is a delightful 
stimulating, and to many minds, a most helpful ex- 
perience. Many a special literary appetite is thus 
engendered or given a new direction, or finds its 
appropriate food. A great hall with plenty of light, 
tables, where the free use of pen, ink and paper is 
allowed, and desultoriness invited, and the habit of 
skimming cultivated, not only favors suggestiveness, 
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a prime quaKty of the ad Ubertum use of books, but 
relaxes and refreshes from arduous literary toil, opens 
new vistas and adds a new charm to life. The ideal 
library develops as much of this accessibility as pos- 
sible. It has facilities for showing books, trusts the 
public, and does not suspect every individual reader 
is a book thief because one in a thousand is. For 
every book lost by this method, very many are read 
that would not otherwise be, and virtue is made to 
pay too heavy a price if such access is too much 
restricted. One test question, therefore, of a public 
library is, to what proportion of your books does 
every reader have unrestricted access and use in the 
building? The public can hardly be said to possess 
the books that it is difficult to get at, funds which 
tie up the use of books are not freely donated, and 
such libraries have only a partial claim to the noble 
word free. It is a great step beyond seeing the card 
to seeing the book; a still further step toward 
acquaintance, to handle it ; to thumb it through yet 
another step ; to sit down and read in it ten minutes 
is not merely an introduction to it, but the beginning 
of a new intellectual friendship. If it be objected that 
this habit cultivates superficiality, the abundant 
answer is, that it does so no more than knowing 
many people diminishes friendship or love for the few, 
and that this process of finding is the necessary first 
step toward working with a book, and is one of the 
most restful of all reactions from excessive and con- 
centrative intellectual labor. I have sometimes almost 
wished that some of our over-cautious libraries lost 
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more books annually, because this would indicate 
more freedom of access. 

Another feature of the new library liberality, which 
I advocate, is especial privileges for special persons or 
classes. If certain books are necessarily removed 
from general inspection, or cannot be drawn or taken 
out by the public, there are in every community 
certain individuals who have special claims to ex- 
emptions and immunities, cultivated and intelligent 
citizens whose honesty is above suspicion, and who 
are well known; scholars engaged in making special 
researches and who can be thoroughly trusted should 
be restrained from nothing which the library contains 
which they can utilize. As distinguished visitors are 
often given the freedom of the city, they should be 
given the freedom of the library, to roam and forage 
according to their needs, at will. Many of them 
would have to be especially cautioned about the 
necessity of returning them to their exact places, etc., 
and such distinctions would often be hard to make, 
and would require tact and discrimination on the 
part of the librarian or the board conferring such 
privileges. A person who draws a book or two a 
week stands in a totally diflferent relation to a 
library from that of a savant, who is perhaps writing 
a book, looking up material for some special memoir, 
and who should not be needlessly tied up by the red 
tape of ordinary rules and limitations. Books in a 
sense belong only to those who can use them, and 
library administration and officers are simply the 
means and servants|^to get the highest use out of the 
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literary material committed to their charge. Here 
again use is the end, and conservation is the means 
subordinate to that end. Such special privileges to 
special students should be not grudgingly, but freely 
and gladly given. They should be offered before they 
are asked for, and the pride of the library should be 
the quality and not alone the quantity of intellectual 
work which it can assist in. 

Books are tools, and if they are used will wear 
out, as indeed most of the inexpensive books ought 
to in time. I have been told of a library which lately 
■burned 500 old books. They were greasy and smelly 
with use; the edges had been trimmed down once 
or twice to smoothness ; they had been rebound once 
or more times ; they were a media of contagion 
beyond the power of disinfection ; and they were re- 
placed by new ones. It was because they had been 
kept hot by use and had discharged so efficiently 
their service, that they died as the majority of books 
ought to do, from active use. Some libraries 
devote themselves mainly to the administration of 
such popular books, wrhile at the other extreme, are 
those libraries that consist largely of works that are 
either special and serial, like scientific journals, or 
costly, like works of art, where the function of con- 
servation has a larger place. The former policy 
should predominate in a public library, but neither 
policy should be exclusive. Happy and rare the 
library that can combine in judicious proportions the 
diverse policies suited to the very diverse classes of 
books and of readers. 
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What shall we say then in view of all these new- 
demands, and of the still more surprising new liberal- 
ity of the public, which demands new measures and 
men more urgently in a transition time of ever 
accelerating progress like this, than ever before ? The 
method of twenty-five or even ten years ago in 
library administration are not satisfactory today, 
and are likely to be less and less so. The first aspect 
of the personnel in the library is that which faces the 
reading public. The librarian is both the host and 
the servant of the reader, who must at first be made 
to feel heartily welcome and at home. Sufficient but 
not excessive affability; instant sympathy even with 
those who can hardly express their own wants, and 
may be deficient in etiquette; tact in drawing out 
wants and seeing needs ; resources in prescribing for 
them; a cordiality that associates the library with 
the expansion of mind and warmth of heart, and the 
gratification of curiosity; these are the prime needs 
which' make the personality of the member of the 
staff", who meets the public of such inestimable, 
although imponderable significance. If he or she is 
tired, indifferent, too dignified and reserved, slow to 
respond, a martinet with an atmosphere of rules 
about him or steeped in routine, or worse yet, cen- 
sorious or in any degree or respect repellant and 
chilly, the efficiency of the library is grievously 
impaired. This is the point of vital personal contact 
between the institutions and the community which it 
serves. Here the resources of the library are applied 
for the welfare of the community, and none of those 
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subtile and indefinable psychological factors that 
repd rather than attract should be tolerated at this 
point. 

However slight their importance in cataloguing, 
in buying books and in otherwise shaping the policy 
of the library, here they are the flies in the ointment, 
the grain of sand in the machinery. The attendant 
should be the friend in a large, platonic and intel- 
lectual sense of every visitor, who should be made to 
feel that he or she has a personal interest in their 
own literary purposes and interests. In no po- 
sition where books are involved are such trifles as 
a smile, a cheerful voice, pleasant tones, and a grace- 
ful and attractive mien, so important. 

A good librarian will study every need and interest 
of the community, and will be quick to feed every 
intellectual appetite, no matter how ephemeral. If a 
great scientific meeting, a musical festival, a question of 
city charters or of municipal reform, an art exhibition, 
is uppermost in the attention of the community, he 
will not only be ready to inform those who appeal to 
him, but take pains to have good references and 
literature at hand. Perhaps he will lay out a tempt- 
ing display of the best books upon the subject, post a 
brief bibliography, or perhaps utilize the daily press 
in announcing the recent acquisitions to the library; 
invite experts to see those books that they delight 
in; ask teachers of special subjects to demonstrate 
books, especially if they have illustrations, like speci- 
mens in natural history, to their classes gathered in 
the library. Whatever new issue or transient interest 
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affects the community, should be if possible utilized 
by the librarian, so that it may be wiser and more 
instructive because of the library. The schools should 
be helped in supplementary and illustrative reading, 
and the horizon of all children in the community 
should be broadened because of the library. The 
work of woman's clubs, associations for art, science, 
literature, dramatic performances, antiquities, mu- 
nicipal and even political interests, should be made to 
feel that they can be broadened and become more 
effective on account of the library. A large collection 
of books well organized and well administered is 
often called a people's university, but in one sense it is 
more than this, because it has more departments than 
any university in existence. The press, the pulpit, 
the bar and medicine should all be kept in close rap- 
port with the library, and feel that there are resources 
in it by which each of these departments may be 
uplifted and broadened. 

Libraries nowadays are often devoted to the 
ministry of other things than books. Mr. Bailey gave 
a mineralogical collection to the Holden library. I 
know libraries that have rather expensive collections of 
stereopticon slides which are loaned to schools for 
illustrating geography, natural history and science. 
Others have collections illustrating the flora, fauna 
and minerals of the town, to allure and beautify the 
study of nature. A few have collected local museums 
of family antiquities, illustrating the costumes, books, 
furniture, tools of our ancestors, and thus vivifying 
local history for the young. Special lecture courses 
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are sometimes given; occasionally every scrap or 
taste of local history, no matter how ephemeral, is 
piously preserved awaiting the advent of some future 
historian. Unprinted manuscripts by towns-people 
are sometimes collected and even put in circulation. 
Special little libraries for teachers, for mechanics, 
farmers, and especially collections of children's books 
are frequently made. Elaborate statistics by Dr. 
Reyer show that the greatest greed of reading is 
from the age of fifteen to twenty-t^vo, and that on 
the whole, taking both sexes together, the age of 
twenty is the period at which most reading is done. 
Ten per cent, of the young people of the above ages 
do about forty per cent, of all the reading. As 
families increase and the need of bread-winning be- 
comes imperative, the curve descends rapidly, so that 
after thirty-five the great pubhc reads but httle. 

Finally, a library, when it is fiill grown so as to 
exhaust all the possibilities of its usefulness, ought to 
become the very best institution in a town or city. 
It is a treasure vault of mental coin, a collection of 
the intellectual tools of every profession, so that the 
ministry of books is becoming more and more sacred. 
Indeed they are slowly changing our methods of 
mental work. All those who want to do anything 
well, whether to dress well, make the best ditches, 
cultivate flowers, fruit, cook, raise sheep, hold recep- 
tions, make roads or addresses, now need to read up 
more or less upon their subject to learn what others 
have said or done in their lines, to profit by the 
experience of the world, lest they merely repeat what 
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has been done elsewhere, or do it worse. We want 
to begin where others have left oflF. Libraries, there- 
fore, are a kind of racial palladium, they rescue us 
from individual limitations and provincialism, and 
enable us to act more and more as spectators of all 
time and sharers of all existence. It is through this 
vicarious interchajige of life and mind that from their 
silent alcoves, books now rule the world as never 
before. May the young men and maidens of this 
community mark this dedication service by resolving 
that whatever others may do, the books that they 
henceforth read shall be those that are the best worth 
reading. A library that can minister to these needs 
will be in very deed, the palladium of the city. 



Remarks by Hon* A* T* Batchelder* 



Early in May, last, Mr. Thayer directed his at- 
tention to this property and its surroundings, with a 
view of determining how it could be utilized for the 
benefit of the public. He undertook the investigation 
in the same manner that he was accustomed to 
engage in a business enterprise, exercising that same 
care and caution and method that had crowned his 
business undertakings with success, and enabled him 
to make a liberal use of his accumulated funds in the 
interest of his fellow-men. 

After making his own investigation, he called to 
his assistance his faithful architect, with whom he 
had had previous experience in similar undertakings, 
Mr. Fuller of Worcester. The result of their mutual 
investigations and conference was the submitting to 
the city government of Keene, the proposition of Mr. 
Thayer, upon May 31st last, which proposition was 
promptly accepted by the city. 

At the time that proposition was made, Mr. 
Thayer had become very much interested in this his 
new undertaking, and his chief anxiety was as to 
how his intentions would be regarded by the people. 
The prompt acceptance of his proposal by the city 
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government gave him great satisfaction, and the 
many commendatory and congratulatory letters which 
he received from our people aflforded him great pleas- 
ure. Pleasant was the smile which would pass over 
his countenance when, lying upon his bed, he would 
read those letters and hand them to his friends for 
their perusal. Those happy acknowledgments aflforded 
him great pleasure in his last days. 

As soon as his proposition was accepted, he went 
about perfecting his plans as rapidly as his health 
would permit, and, happily for all concerned, the 
general plans were perfected before the work of his 
hand was stayed. The general work had been laid 
out, and the keys to the building had been passed 
over by him to his faithful and tried friend, Cassius 
M. White, upon the understanding that the work 
was to be carried on to completion under his 
guidance. 

When Mr. Thayer's guiding hand was removed, 
his widow and his niece, Miss Chapin, faithful to the 
trust which devolved upon them, took upon them- 
selves the responsibility of seeing the well-formed 
plans carried into eflfect in every particular. More 
close attention was never given to any original 
plans, or more extreme care exercised by everyone 
having to do with them than in this instance. I 
would venture that, if the spirits of the noble 
departed participate in the concerns which were dear 
to them in this transitory life, the work here accom- 
plished must meet the full approval of him who so 
well commenced it. 
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The general work here accomplished displays the 
breadth of character of him who designed and gave 
it. Imbued with a desire to benefit mankind generally, 
he devoted his attention to that which would best 
advantage all classes of people, and strove to furnish 
that which would bring together all classes, irre- 
spective of political affiliations, religious belief or 
special social standing, on one common level, and 
upon the basis of obtaining general information and 
a good education, so far as that can be obtained 
from the current literature of the day and library 
search, and we have here furnished commodious 
quarters for the present library, with ample oppor- 
tunity for its enlargement, and spacious, commodious 
and pleasant reading rooms, made attractive by their 
general design and furnishings, for the enjoyment and 
instruction of our citizens. 

The importance of public libraries as educators of 
the people have long been recognized in this state. 
Fifty years ago our legislature passed an act em- 
powering cities and towns to establish and maintain 
public libraries with funds raised by taxation. That 
act has never been repealed, and today there are but 
few municipalities in the state without some pro- 
visions in that line. 

Our people recognized long ago the necessity of 
general information throughout our municipal gov- 
ernments, in order that the integral parts of the 
state might form an intelligent whole, but no city or 
town has had a city or town library with such 
ample accommodations, with such attractiveness 
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and general facilities as this, the one we today 
dedicate. 

The circumstances surrounding this day's doings 
carry with them an element of sadness. Yet it was 
not the intent of the donor that we should here 
gather to mourn his loss. He intended these premises 
to be used by those who should live after him. His 
purpose was to here provide a home for those books 
by the use of which we may move across centuries, 
and mingle with every race and every age, and 
become acquainted with the forms of truth and 
poetry, and revel in the environments of ancient and 
modem fiction. Those shelves will carry upon them 
treasures of learning which will awaken the reason, 
kindle the imagination, cultivate the memory, refine 
the taste, enliven the fancy and quicken the conscience, 
and upon the tables in those other rooms will be 
spread the daily rations for mankind. Let us hope 
that all will come and partake freely. 



Remarks by Rev* Octavius Applcgatc* 



It is fitting that these exercises should be marked 
by an effort to deepen our appreciation of this 
munificent gift to our city, in a consideration of the 
future benefits that will be ours by reason of the 
improved facilities for definite library work. 

The gift of the Thayer library building has not 
only strongly emphasized the importance of a library 
to the intellectual and moral life of a community, 
but also by its perfect equipment and ample facilities 
laid upon us the welcome duty of rising to a true 
use of our new opportunities. 

There is far more in this gift than what we can 
see today. There have been afforded facilities, the 
full use of which we as a community have yet to 
learn. Library work is now a science. It is a special- 
ized department of the American educational system, 
and also an important factor in solving the sociologi- 
cal problems of our day. The value of its work and 
its close touch with all conditions of men, have 
attracted to its study and profession men and women 
of earnest purpose and marked ability, and in the 
past decade its schools for training librarians, and the 
quarterly and yearly conferences of active librarians, 
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that they may learn more and more how to be 
the true servants of the community, have vastly 
increased the scope of its influence, and improved its 
methods of work. 

In this building we see, in contrast with our 
former cramped quarters, the ample public reading 
rooms, designed to attract all into the intellectual 
atmosphere through the periodicals and the daily 
newspaper files. 

A library is no longer simply a book depository, 
and the fact that we should repay this gift by a fall 
use, precludes its being closed against the public any 
part of the day. The building is for the community, 
and should be open, with the exception perhaps of 
the distribution room, from nine in the morning to 
nine at night. I see also the opportunity, and I have 
no doubt of its desirability, of having the reading and 
reference rooms open on Sunday afternoons, as is the 
established custom in Dover, Rutland, Pittsfield, 
Brookline, and many other towns, small as well as 
large, in order to meet the needs of those unable to 
use a reading room save two or threfe evenings a 
week, and then only when fatigued with the ten 
hours' labor of the day. 

In another part of the building the reference room 
marks the student's corner. It is also the link con- 
necting with the library our literary clubs of which 
Keene is justly proud, and it is to be hoped that 
they will now adopt the custom of the clubs in 
Bristol and other places, which furnish the librarian 
with a schedule of their topics of study, that she may 
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prepare book lists of the material in the library per- 
taining to the subjects, and if it be desired, with- 
draw from circulation for a time, the books to be 
consulted, placing them together in the reference 
room so that they will not be monopolized by an 
individual. One may also see in the future our 
school teachers supplementing the classes in current 
events, by bringing their scholars to the reference 
room and instructing them in the use of Poole's 
index, the card catalogues and the general methods 
of literary investigation, and here is the place to call 
attention to the precedent set by Mr. Thayer, in 
appointing one of our school teachers to the board 
of trustees; it should always be so, that the library 
may be able to cooperate writh the work of our 
schools, and be mindful of its duty to the children 
as well as adults. 

Another line in which it is possible for a library 
to come closer to the needs of the public is in 
liberty of a limited access to the books on the shelves, 
a plan easily feasable in a place like Keene, which 
has so strong an intellectual tone, and it is also a 
great relief to those who do not know just what they 
want to read, or perhaps feel that the library 
regulations are made for the convenience of the 
librarian instead of for the public, and also there 
may be for the students the alcoves of history, biog- 
raphy and natural science, where they may work at 
a small table in the midst of all the books pertaining 
to their subject. 
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In our increased shelf room, providing for the 
growth of many years to come, we have the oppor- 
tunity to make accessible some 300 books now 
stored away, and also to extend our work by 
receiving and classifying pamphlets of local as well 
as general character, making our library serve as it 
should, for the whole counfy, in preserving church 
records, historical and biographical monographs and 
manuscripts, filing it may be, the essays of our 
literary clubs, many of which would be of great value 
to the student of local history. 

This building and its interests is brought still 
closer to the literary clubs of the city by its provision 
of a hall for their use, and in addition to this im- 
portant purpose, it may prove feasible to use it for 
the work of university extension, a movement of 
incalctdable value to those who, deprived of high 
school and collegiate education, desire to attend 
courses of lectures by college professors and experts 
in geology, physics, chemistry and the other branches 
of natural science. 

For the IngersoU relics a resting place has been 
provided, and the nucleus made for an historical col- 
lection; so with the art room, and under the patron- 
age of our art club it can be made a point of 
continual interest and education by loan exhibitions. 

These are some of the considerations of the future 
utility of the building now opened to us, partly from 
the mind of the large-hearted donor, partly from 
the trustees who have so faithfully labored in the 
past, and with quickened interest take up this new 
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responsibility with the determination to make the 
library a still better servant of the public, and a 
conserver of the healthful, moral and intellectual life 
of our fair city. 

They are considerations which deepen our appre- 
ciation of what has today been done for us, and 
sound the call to answer a generous gift by an 
appreciative use. 



Appendix* 



MR. THAYER'S PROPOSITION TO THE CITY OF 

KEENE. 

Keene, N. H., May 31, 1898. 

To the Mayor and City Councils of the City of Keene : 

Having long felt that onr growing city required 
much better accommodations for their public library 
than they now possess, and knowing how essential 
to every community are the advantages of possessing 
a building with pleasant surroundings and ample 
room, I submit to your honorable body the following 
proposition. 

Having secured lot and buildings on West street, 
No. 79, for the purpose, I will make such additions 
and alterations to the same as will make it con- 
venient for a free public library, reading rooms, an 
art room, a museum, a lecture room for literary 
subjects and literary entertainments, and I desire it 
to be devoted to no other purposes whatever, and I 
will convey said lot and buildings thereon so com- 
pleted to said city of Keene on the following con- 
ditions, to wit: 

That the city accept this oflFer and my donation 
of said lot and building when completed, with the 
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proviso that the use thereof shall be limited to the 
purposes aforesaid, and will move into and establish 
in said building the present city library, and ivill 
thereafter assume and pay the expenses of repairing, 
maintaining and keeping in good condition the said 
real estate. 

That the city will provide by vote or by law, or 
both, however it may be necessary so to do, that 
the control and government of the library and the 
real estate shall be permanently vested in a board of 
trustees, twelve (12) in number, six of whom shall 
be permanent trustees appointed by me at the time 
of conveyance, from among the resident tax payers of 
the city of Keene, and the other six shall be elected 
by the city for the term of three years, two to be 
elected each year. Any vacancy in the number of 
permanent trustees shall be filled by the remaining 
permanent trustees. Vacancies shall only be occa- 
sioned by death, removal from the city, or resignation. 
There shall in no case be a number of trustees elected 
by the city in excess of the permanent trustees. 

Upon legal acceptance of this offer by the city of 
Keene, I will at once proceed to carry it into effect. 

Very truly yours, 

Edward C. Thayer. 



At a regular meeting of the city councils held 
June 6, 1898, a resolution was unanimously passed, 
as follows: 
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CITY OF KEENE. 

In the Year of Our Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred 

and Ninety-eight. 

A JOINT RESOLUTION IN RELATION TO PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

Resolved by the City Councils of the City of Keene^ 
as follows : 

That said city accepts the proposition of Edward 
C. Thayer, made in writing and dated May 31, 
1898, to convey to said city, lot and buildings No. 
79 West street, when altered and fitted by him for 
the purpose named in said proposition, and hereby 
binds itself to observe and perform the conditions 
named in said proposition. 



Keene, N. H., Feb. 28, 1899. 
This check for five thousand dollars ($5,000) is 
the gift of Mrs. Thayer and Miss Chapin, the income 
of which is to be used for the purchase of books for 
the library tmder the direction of the trustees. 

Rodney Wallace, 
A. T. Batchelder, 
Agents for Mrs. Julia B. Thayer and Miss Margaret 
Chapin. 



At a regular meeting of the city councils held 
March 2, 1899, a resolution was unanimously passed, 
as follows: 
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CITY OF KEENE. 

In the Year of Our Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred 

and Ninety-nine. 

A JOINT RESOLUTION RELATING TO FUND FOR LIBRARY. 

Resolved by the City Councils of the City of KeenCf 
as follows: 

That the acceptance by the mayor in behalf of 
said city of Keene, of five thousand dollars, the gift 
of Mrs. Julia B. Thayer and Miss Margaret C. 
Chapin, the income therefrom to be used for the pur- 
chase of books for the public library, is hereby 
ratified and confirmed, and the city treasurer is 
authorized to hold said fund till otherwise directed 
by the city .councils. 



At a regular meeting of the city councils held 
March 2, 1899, a resolution was passed, as follows : 

CITY OF KEENE. 

In the Year of Our Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred 

and Ninety-nine. 

A JOINT RESOLUTION RELATING TO THE NEW LIBRARY* 

BUILDING. 

Resolved by the City Councils of the City of Keene, 
as follows : 

That the building on West street, presented to the 
city by Edward C. Thayer for a city library, be, and 
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the same is hereby designated the ** Thayer Public 
Library." 

And be it further resolved that the committee on 
library be, and the same is hereby authorized to 
make such arrangements as may be necessary towards 
procuring a granite slab to be erected upon the front 
of said building, with the name ** Thayer Public 
Library'' cut thereon. 



CITY OF KEENE. 

In the Year of Our Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred 

and Ninety-nine. 

A JOINT RESOLUTION RELATING TO NEW LIBRARY 

BUILDING. 

Resolved by the City Councils of the City of Keene, 
as follows: 

That, whereas the councils, by joint resolution, 
passed on March 2d, 1899, designated the name of 
the new library building, and authorized the joint 
standing committee on library to make such arrange- 
ments as may be necessary toward procuring a 
granite slab to be erected thereon, therefore 

Resolved, That the said building is hereby desig- 
nated the "Thayer Library Building, '* and said 
committee is hereby authorized to procure said slab 
to be erected with the name ''Thayer Library Build- 
ing'' cut thereon. 

Passed March 16, 1899. 



Thayer Library Building. 



The following description of the building appeared 
in the Keene Evening Sentinel on the day following 
the dedication: 

The new public library building on West street 
presented to the city of Keene in May last, by the 
late Edward Carrington Thayer, completed for the 
use of the city according to his plans and expressed 
wishes, and the entire building furnished and equipped 
for occupation in a manner which is at once elegant, 
dignified, and in the best of taste, was dedicated and 
formally turned over to the city on the afternoon of 
February 28, 1899, and opened during the evening 
for public inspection. 

The exterior of the building is well shown in the 
accompanying cut. It is situated near the centre of 
a large lot, rectangular in shape, having a frontage 
of 198 feet on West street, and extending from West 
street to Winter street. The entire lot has been filled, 
perfectly graded, and laid down as a beautiful lawn, 
with broad concrete walks from either street. There 
are numerous handsome trees and shrubs upon the 
lawn. 

The principal entrance to the library is seen in 
front. The porch and vestibule are lighted after dark 
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by incandescent lamps, the porch lamp being en- 
closed in a single ground glass globe or half sphere 
attached directly to the ceiling. There is a side 
entrance underneath the tower on the right, where 
there is a door with large side lights and a full glass 
panel, the two admitting as much light as a window. 
The ell in the rear, a portion of which is seen in %the 
cut, is separated from the main part by a ftiU brick 
partition, and is not a part of the library proper. It 
has been completely arranged and fitted up as a 
residence for the janitor. 

The main entrance to the library opens, through 
large, double doors, into a handsome vestibule with 
mosaic floor and a Lyonaise marble dado with seats. 
Above the dado on either side are large bronze 
tablets with raised borders and lettering. The tablet 
on the left, which accompanies the library gift, bears 
the following inscription: 

THIS BUILDING WAS GIVEN TO THE 

CITY OF KEENE, N. H., 

MAY 31ST, 1898, 

BY 

EDWARD CARRINGTON THAYER, 

FOR A FREE LIBRARY BUILDING, 

AND IS NOW COMPLETED, FURNISHED 

AND DEDICATED IN HIS MEMORY 

TO THE USES FOR WHICH IT 

WAS DESIGNED. 

FEBRUARY, 1899. 

The tablet on the opposite side of the vestibule 
was purchased and placed in position by the city of 
Keene. It bears the following inscription : 
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THIS TABLET IS HERE PLACED 
TO EXPRESS THE GRATITUDE OF THE 
CITY OF KEENE, N. H., 
TO 
EDWARD CARRINGTON THAYER 
FOR HIS 
GIFT OF THIS PROPERTY 
TO THE CITY FOR ITS PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
MAY ALL WHO ENJOY THE PRIVILEGES 
AND ADVANTAGES HERE PROVIDED 
HONOR THE MEMORY AND APPRE- 
CIATE THE THOUGHTFUL 
GENEROSITY OF 
THE DONOR. 

The vestibule opens through double doors having 
above them a transom of irridescent glass, into the 
main hall about sixty feet in length, and of handsome 
proportions. On either side, a short distance beyond 
the entrance, are large open areas or doorways, 
twelve feet in width, opening into the library rooms 
on the left and the gentlemen's reading room on the 
right. Still further down the hall is an alcove lead- 
ing to the side entrance and to the ladies' reading 
roora. Beyond this, on the right, abroad and elegant 
staircase, built on three sides of a rectangular light 
shaft, begins its easy ascent. The stairway has 
comer landings, and makes three turns in ascending 
each story, gracefully crossing the foot of the main 
hall and the hall above. 

The stair and light shaft extends to the roof 
where it is surmounted, in the centre, by a skylight 
eight by ten feet in size, and in the night time is 
illuminated by four clusters of incandescent lamps 
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falling from graceful ceiling pendants placed at the 
four comers of the skylight. These lamps are con- 
trolled by a switch in the lower hall. The stair 
railings, which are of black walnut, are very heavy 
and handsomely cut, and the newell post in the 
lower hall is surmounted by a bronze figure in full 
armor supporting a torch cluster of incandescent 
lamps. The halls and first and second room floors 
are finished in black walnut. The lower hall is 
furnished with cushioned wall seats upholstered in 
leather, an umbrella stand, hat and coat rack, etc. 
On the left, beyond the library room entrance, will 
be placed the card catalogue cabinet and desk. A 
large and very fine oil portrait of Mr. Thayer, the 
original by Frederic P. Vinton, has been appropri- 
ately placed on the same side of the hall by Mr. 
Thayer's niece. Miss Margaret C. Chapin. Under- 
neath the stairway is the entrance to a toilet room 
handsomely fitted in oak and marble, and immedi- 
ately above this on the next floor is another similar 
toilet room. 

The rooms for the library proper are on the left 
or west side of the main hall. An op«ning twelve 
feet wide by ten feet high forms a broad doorway 
into the library. Beyond this doorway and carried 
back four or five feet into the room, is a curved 
inside partition of black walnut and white ribbed or 
cathedral glass about seven feet in height. At either 
end of this partition, where it joins the wall, is a 
door; that on the left leading into the reference 
library and that on the right into the delivery room 
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and thence into the main book room. The delivery 
counter forms the central portion of this inside par- 
tition, and an extension of the partition at right 
angles to the counter on the left, separate the refer- 
ence room from the delivery room. 

The reference room is about ten by seventeen feet in 
size, not including the bay window which opens to 
the south. It contains shelves on either side, a mod- 
em atlas case of twenty-four drawers or compart- 
ments, an elegant round table, and six handsome 
chairs upholstered in green leather. The furniture is 
of dark or black oak. The shelves are adjustable as 
to height and distance apart, and are of the modern 
library type, held in iron standards. In the delivery 
room is the librarian's table of black oak, and numer- 
ous chairs. Under the counter are the switches by 
which all the electric lights in the reference room, 
dehvery room and book room are lighted or ex- 
tinguished, and an electric bell communicating with 
the janitor's apartments in the ell. There is also an 
open grate in this room. 

The book room adjoins the delivery room on the 
north. It is thirty-four feet long and seventeen feet 
wide, and is lighted by top windows and a large sky- 
light on the west. This room is filled with shelves 
or stacks for the books, all being of the adjustable 
type already referred to, held in iron frames or 
standards. The shelves are arranged around the 
walls and in alcoves opening into passageways at 
both ends. Chandeliers fitted for the use of gas or 
electric lights are provided, and over every alcove is 
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an incandescent electric light. The shelves in the 
book room have a capacity of from 16,000 to 18,000 
volumes. 

On the right of the main or entrance hall, in front, 
is the gentlemen's reading room, a large and elegant 
apartment, splendidly lighted and having an open 
grate. It is furnished with two elegant round tables 
of black oak, twelve arm chairs upholstered in green 
leather, a newspaper file, etc. 

The alcove already spoken of which leads from the 
hallway to the ladies' reading room may also be 
reached through a doorway from the gentlemen's 
reading room. In the alcove is a magazine file of a 
new and approved pattern, with rack on top for 
current numbers, and labelled drawers below for files. 
This case is of dark oak with brass trimmings. 

The ladies' reading room is the northeast room 
of the first floor, beyond the side entrance. It is one 
of the pleasantest rooms in the building, particularly 
in the morning. This room is finished in oak. It has 
cushioned wall seats on three sides, an open grate, a 
large and handsome table, two large easy chairs and 
eight smaller chairs, all of black oak with leather 
upholstery. 

On the second floor the hallway is furnished in 
mahogany, with wall seats, etc., of black walnut. 
There is a room to the right at the head of the 
stairs, and another one on the opposite side of the 
hall, the latter being intended for a relic room. 

The space on the west side of the hallway, with 
the exception of the northwest room, is thrown into 
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one large apartment designed for an art room. An 
open doorway ten by fourteen feet in size, connects 
the art room with the main hall, thus throwing the 
two rooms practically into one large apartment. 
The art room is lighted by several windows or by 
four graceful ceiling pendants, each supporting a 
cluster of incandescent lamps. There are also wall 
fixtures for use if needed. 

Opposite the art room, in front, is a room set 
apart and furnished for the use of the trustees of the 
library. This room is furnished in mahogany. It has 
a long table with heavy carved legs and polished 
top, and an abundance of handsome chairs up- 
holstered in brown leather. Opening from this rQom 
is a small retiring room provided with mahogany 
table and chairs, and near this is a large toilet room. 

On the third floor is a hall thirty by thirty-six feet 
in size, suitable for lectures or meetings. It is provided 
with fifty mahogany chairs, an oak desk, etc. There 
are also three smaller rooms on this floor provided 
with steam heat and electric lights. 

The ell of the building is fitted up as a house for 
the janitor, and equipped with every modern con- 
venience. A brick wall separates the ell from the 
library, there being no communication except through 
a door in the cellar which is covered with metal. 
The janitor's house contains, on the first floor, a 
library, parlor, with open fire place, sitting room, 
dining room, china closet and butler's pantry, kitchen 
with new range, set tubs and soapstone sink, pantry, 
store room, toilet room, etc. On the second floor 
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are four excellent chambers, a large bath room and 
plenty of closets, and in the attic there is a large 
store room and a finished chamber. The janitor's 
house is finished in ash, and is provided with steam heat 
in every room, hot and cold water in the kitchen, etc., 
window curtains and all fixtures ready for occupancy. 

Messrs. Fuller, Delano & Frost of Worcester, 
Mass., w^ere the architects of the building in whose 
hands the entire work of construction and equipment 
has been entrusted. 

Mr. Cassius M. White of this city has personally 
superintended every detail of construction, and has 
done the carpenter's work which is of the best 
quality throughout. 

The steam heating plant is entirely new. It w^as 
installed by Kendall & Son of Worcester, and is 
doubtless the finest modern plant in the city. The 
first floor is heated entirely by indirect radiation. 
The cold air ducts leading to the heating coils are of 
galvanized iron. The steam pipes are all concealed, 
and are lagged with asbestos paper and cork and 
canvas lagging. A large Richmond heater is used. 

The gas and electric lighting fixtures are extremely 
handsome, being of oxidized copper and of very grace- 
ful shapes. They are combination fixtures for both 
gas and electricity, and are equipped with both lights. 
The electric lights for all the principal rooms and 
hallways are controlled by wall switches conveniently 
located. The lights were installed by G. M. Ross- 
man of this city. All wires are carried in metallic 
tubes which are concealed and heavily insulated. 
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The plumbing is all of the finest quality, with 
modern open work fixtures of the most approved 
sanitary type, with very handsome marble, metal 
and wood work. Pearson Bros, of this city were the 
plumbers of the building. 

The wall finishing and decorating, while at first 
hardly noticeable on account of its softness and 
delicacy of coloring, is most refined and artistic in 
every respect. The decorations are firee from strong 
colorings or contrasts which strike the eye harshly 
or unnaturally; on the contrary the soft blending 
of tints and shades gives only the effect of harmony. 
The Steinberg company of Worcester were the fres- 
coers. 

On the walls of the principal rooms are hung 
framed pictures which are reproductions of choice 
works of art. These and numerous other little things 
which go to finish the library evidence the thought- 
ful attention to every detail which has been given by 
Mrs. Thayer, her sister. Miss Ball, and Miss Chapin 
toward the completion of this library home. 
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